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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1 900-1 
and 1 90 1-2. By Edward Caird. Glasgow, James MacLehose 
and Sons, 1904. Vol. I, pp. xvii, 382] Vol. II, pp. xi, 377. 

This is Dr. Caird' s second course of Gifford lectures. The first 
course, delivered ten years earlier at the University of St. Andrews, 
treated of the "Evolution of Religion." The present lectures treat 
of the "Evolution of Theology" in its first great period. The two 
courses are intimately connected. In the first the attempt was made 
to trace the development of religion, regarded as the embodiment of 
a single principle, through the main stages of its historical manifesta- 
tion. The religious principle was conceived as the practical con- 
sciousness of the unity transcending, yet revealed in, and giving 
significance to, the diversified world of our experience. This unity, 
it was held, is implicit in all consciousness, but is implied in a special 
way in the religious consciousness as a form of the consciousness of 
the ultimate reconciliation of man and the universe. Yet even in 
religion the idea is at first only implied, and a long period of develop- 
ment is required before it comes to a definite and characteristic 
expression. The development was represented as corresponding, in 
general, to the dialectical movement from object to subject and thence 
to the unity comprehending both, and as reaching its culmination in 
Christianity, a religion in which God is conceived neither in purely 
objective terms, or in a manner indiscriminately blending the objec- 
tive and the subjective, nor again in terms expressing an irreconcile- 
able dualism of objective and subjective, but as a self-revealing Spirit, 
transcending, yet present in, all the contrasted aspects of our finite 
experience and reconciling its deepest contradictions. Now Christi- 
anity tended from the very beginning to pass beyond the intuitive 
form and to grasp its principle and the content it determined in the 
form of reflective ideas. It developed, in other words, a theology, 
and the terms and conceptions it employed in its theological con- 
structions were derived at first, as is now generally acknowledged, 
largely, if not exclusively, from Greek philosophy. Hence, in trac- 
ing the evolution of theology in the Greek philosophers, Dr. Caird 
brings his theme into direct connection with the development of the 
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religion which, in the earlier course of lectures, he had represented as 
the highest embodiment of the religious idea. 

This connection appears the more intimate when we consider his 
view as to the relation of reason, in the form of reflective ideas, to 
religious faith. This is the subject of the first lecture of the present 
series. It is there remarked that the element of reflective thought in 
the higher religious life of man is indispensable. Nevertheless, one 
of the keenest conflicts, especially at the present time, is that which 
is felt to exist between the claims of reason, on the one hand, and of 
religion, on the other. If, as sometimes happens, the rival claims are 
compromised, and especially if the claims of reason in religion are 
suppressed, then religion itself tends to become a separate interest 
instead of being the key to all the interests of life. Caird finds the 
reconciliation in the idea of evolution. This idea suggests to us that 
it is, after all, the same reason which is at work in the unconscious or 
unreflective stages of human development as in the reflective. It is 
accordingly maintained that, though reason may accidentally become 
opposed to faith, its ultimate action must be to preserve for us all that 
is valuable in faith, and that faith, on the other hand, must absorb 
into itself all that is valuable in reflective thought. What this means 
is, not that speculation is to be taken as a substitute for religious 
experience, but that philosophy and religion deal with essentially the 
same principle. As Caird elsewhere expresses it : " What religion 
. . . anticipates or intuitively apprehends, it is the business of phi- 
losophy, which is only religion brought to self-consciousness, to work 
out theoretically" (II, p. 6). 

The work here ascribed to philosophy would generally be regarded 
as the special task of theology. In point of fact, theology and philos- 
ophy are, in Caird's view, ultimately the same. For if the principle 
exhibited in the highest form of religion is identical with that which 
philosophy seeks to elaborate in forms of reflective thought, no part 
of the content of religious faith or experience dominated by that 
principle could ultimately lie outside the scope of philosophy. Hence 
in the representation of the three stages in the evolution of theology 
(Lect. II), we find that the first is identified essentially with the 
development of Greek philosophy from Plato to Plotinus, a period 
characterized by freedom with regard to the mythological religion, 
whose place it took in supplying the spiritual needs of the more 
thoughtful. In the second, or mediaeval period, we find, following 
the work of the Fathers, who "did not seem to themselves to be 
actively developing a system of doctrine, but simply to be handing 
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down the faith once delivered to the saints," that philosophy has a 
recognized place of its own, indeed, but is chiefly employed to analyze 
and explain doctrines accepted as true on the authority of the Church ; 
and this movement culminates in the compromises of the great systems 
of Scholastic theology, which deserve, it is said, to be characterized, 
as Mommsen characterized theology in general, as "the bastard child 
of reason and faith. ' ' Finally, in the modern, or post -Reformation 
period, we have a resumption of freedom, involving first a negative 
reaction, but later — since the time of Kant — the more positive 
effort to reinterpret the Christianity, which could not be ignored, in 
terms of an organic system. Theology here becomes plainly one with 
the philosophy of religion. The present lectures deal with the first 
period ; it is to be hoped that the author intends in subsequent Gifford 
lectures to deal in a similar fashion with the remaining two, showing 
in detail that, and how, the evolution of theology itself does in fact 
lead up to that final synthesis of reason and faith, of religion and 
philosophy, which is here asserted and which is postulated by many 
who, doubtful of the possibility, yet deeply desire its demonstration. 
This conception of theology and of its relation to philosophy would, 
of course, be disputed by whoever, in matters of religion, accepts the 
principle of authority, as well as by those who, while rejecting that 
principle, are content with the recognition of the practical relations 
of a system of religious faith. But the question involves too many 
considerations to be discussed here. Here the important thing is to 
observe how the author's view gives unity and significance to the 
variety of matters treated of in these volumes, a variety which, from 
any other point of view, might easily appear irrelevant. Thus a 
French reviewer (M. Huit) complains that the book does not give 
what it professes to give, that it is rather a promenade around various 
themes than a steady consecutive and well-planned march along one 
road to one end. The criticism would have point if theology were 
regarded either as something distinct from philosophy, or as only coin- 
cident with that part of philosophy which specifically treats of the 
conception of God. For it is true that Dr. Caird, besides dealing 
with the ultimate metaphysical principle of the systems of Greek phi- 
losophy that come within the scope of his discussion, treats also, some- 
times at considerable length, of their theory of knowledge, their theo- 
ries of the soul and of nature, their ethics and politics, incidentally 
even of their esthetics and quite fully of their treatment of the general 
problem of good and evil. In short, the lectures contain a reference 
at least to most of the topics that usually obtain notice in a general 
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history of Greek philosophy. But all of these topics fall at once into 
place the moment it is seen that the problem of theology has not merely 
to do with the ultimate metaphysical principle, as one special theme 
among others, but also with the light which the principle throws upon 
all departments of our experience, and which they in turn throw upon 
it. In other words, philosophy is regarded as a system. Caird never, 
therefore, discusses any theme as a matter of independent interest ; 
however much he may seem to be doing so, it is always brought by 
him in the end into relation with the rest of the system and the prin- 
ciple of its unity. 

So far, indeed, is it from being true that the work lacks unity and 
fails to march steadily to one end, that its most impressive feature is 
just the dominance of the material by one idea and the way this idea 
operates at once to test the value of each particular system and to define 
the view taken of the course and outcome of the whole movement of 
Greek thought. This idea is that of the organic unity of experience, 
a unity possessed by it in virtue of the presence to it, in all its parts, 
of a supreme spiritual principle, akin in nature to that which gives unity 
to the diversity in the self-conscious life of the individual man. The 
consciousness of this unitary principle was regarded, as already observed, 
as of the very essence of religion, while philosophy was held to have no 
other business, ultimately, than to work it out theoretically in terms of 
reflective thought. And in the representation that has been given of 
the development of modern theology into a philosophy of religion, we 
have seen it plainly intimated that, in Caird' s view, the principle has 
been, to a large extent at least, actually worked out in the great systems 
of German idealistic philosophy. His method, therefore, is to read 
Greek philosophy in the light of his own Neo-Hegelian conception. 
The result, however, of this reading is not so much to discover the idea 
already worked out in Greek thought as to discover how far the Greeks 
came from really grasping it. The persistent charge which it brings 
against Greek philosophy is dualism, a dualism due to the abstractness 
of its logic. The general view, therefore, of the evolution of Greek 
philosophy set forth in these lectures, — to show which appears clearly 
as their leading purpose, — is that, whereas modern philosophy moved 
steadily from the abstract to the concrete, Greek philosophy moved 
in the opposite direction from the concrete to the abstract, and that it, 
therefore, failed to solve the problems of theology, the future of which 
it so significantly conditioned. 

The course of the argument is, in brief, as follows : The first sys- 
tematic theologian of Greece was Plato ; he first grasped the idea 
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which is at the root of all religion, and is the philosopher to whom 
our theology owes most. The precursors of Plato (Lect. Ill) sup- 
plied him with the two main ideas which it was his great work to com- 
bine, — the idea of a fundamental principle of unity in all things, de- 
rived from the earlier thinkers, and the idea of reason as the power 
alone capable of reducing the manifold and conflicting elements of the 
world to a self-consistent whole, derived from Socrates. The two dis- 
tinctive tendencies of Plato (Lects. IV-IX) are : ( i ) a movement from 
the particular to the universal in the search for a principle of unity, 
and (2) the attempt to establish an ideal or spiritual conception of 
this principle. These tendencies are worked out in such a way that 
Plato becomes at once one of the chief sources of mysticism, and also 
the main source of an idealism which seeks, not to get away from the 
temporal and finite, but to make them intelligible. These two ele- 
ments in Plato conflict, and although in the more concrete conception 
of universals and of the spiritual principle which connects them and 
the particulars they determine, to which he advances in his later 
writings, there is a noteworthy development of the idealism, still, 
even in the very latest of his theological utterances we are brought to 
an ambiguous conclusion, being seemingly driven to the alternatives 
of mysticism or dualism, and finding no reconciliation of the opposite 
lines of thought which his philosophy opens up. Aristotle (Lects. 
X-XIV), while aiming, with vastly greater knowledge of particulars 
and with the aid of organic conceptions, at a more concrete synthesis, 
only succeeds in further encouraging the tendency to mysticism and 
in establishing a more pronounced dualism. For, not only does he 
subordinate with Plato the practical to the contemplative, but in his 
conception of the Deity as pure, self-contemplating intelligence, he 
sets up a principle of form opposed to matter, which is related in no 
intelligible fashion to the world, although the world is represented as 
related to it by a constant striving as towards the object of desire. 

The post- Aristotelian philosophies (Lect. XV), though inferior in 
speculative power, mark a real advance in the content of their 
thought. Each is one-sided and abstract, and the tendency is to con- 
centrate effort on the practical problem in its narrowest form, the 
problem of the guidance of the individual life. Yet the very sharp- 
ness of their recoil on the individual serves to bring out the nature of 
the elements to be reconciled in a clearer light than they appeared to 
Plato and Aristotle. Moreover in Stoicism (Lects. XVI-XIX) we 
have a perfectly universal principle in the divine reason, with which, 
in a sense, the individual is identified. In combining materialism 
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with pantheism, sensationalism with rationalism, freedom with deter- 
minism, pessimism with optimism ; above all, — for this is the central 
meaning of their system, — in combining the idea of the self-centered 
individuality of the particular beings that make up the universe with 
the idea of the unity of the universe as a whole as the realization of 
one divine principle that makes all particulars the instruments of its 
expression, the Stoics aim at a monism free from the dualism that 
had harassed the systems of their predecessors. But they are unable 
to achieve a true synthesis of these opposites, but rather obtain 
unity by the elimination of each in turn. And although their 
principle, rightly understood, tended to the expansion rather than to 
the suppression of the individual life, and to unite man to his fellows, 
yet, as they conceive reason mainly in an abstract way as the con- 
scious or reflective reason of the philosopher, they tend to disparage 
the particular interests of life, to empty duty of all particular content, 
and to set the individual, in the person of the sage, in a world apart. 
In the transition from Stoicism to Neo-Platonism (Lect. XX) impor- 
tance attaches to the part played by scepticism in mediating the change 
from Stoic self-confidence to self-despair, to the growth of the idea of 
the Logos as a connecting link between the transcendent unity and 
the given multiplicity of the world, and to the confluence of Greek 
and Jewish thought, as represented, e. g., by Philo (Lect. XXI). 
In Philo we find the ideas of the transcendence and the immanence of 
God at warfare, with precedence given to the former and a correspond- 
ing emphasis on the mystical ideal of life ; he thus first states, or 
shows, in all its fulness the great problem of his time. Finally in 
Plotinus (Lects. XXII-XXVI) we have a speculative system of great 
power, genuinely Greek and summing up, in characteristic fashion, 
the predominantly abstract tendencies of Greek philosophy, a system 
in which a connection is sought to be established between the trans- 
cendent principle of unity and the finite world by a series of medi- 
ating principles, but whose final result is this, — " on the one side, a 
life which is nothing apart from God, and which, nevertheless, can 
never be united to him, except as it loses itself altogether ; and, on 
the other side, an absolute, which yet is not immanent in the life 
which it originates, but abides in transcendent separation from it. " "It 
is this contradiction," adds Caird, "which gives a kind of troubled 
intensity to the writings of Plotinus and makes them the supreme 
expression of mysticism" (II, p. 233). 

In elaborating this view of the evolution of theology in the Greek 
philosophers, the lectures contain much in the way of exposition, criti- 
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cisra, and reflection that every student of philosophy will at once recog- 
nize as of the greatest value. Indeed, since Ferrier's lectures on 
Greek philosophy, probably no work has appeared by an English 
writer, treating of the same general theme, so illuminative and inspir- 
ing. Nor does it seem possible to select any parts as being of espe- 
cial excellence, so uniformly excellent and so well-balanced are all the 
parts in relation to the whole. On the other hand, it is not, of course, 
to be expected that any student, capable in any degree of independ- 
ent judgment, will regard the expositions and criticisms at all points 
as equally satisfactory. One or two criticisms, therefore, that have 
occurred to the present writer may be mentioned in conclusion. 

i . The theology of the earlier Greek philosophers seems inadequately 
treated. This is particularly true as regards Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans. The philosophy of Heraclitus is only mentioned in 
this connection as teaching the transitoriness of the finite, in contrast 
to the doctrine of Xenophanes of a permanent underlying unity. This 
ignores entirely the Heraclitean doctrine of unity and of the Logos as 
its principle. And the Pythagoreans are not even mentioned, not- 
withstanding the doctrine of ' opposites ' as it appears in Philolaus, 
which was the germ of the Aristotelian distinction of form and matter 
and of that persistent dualism in the school, which the later members 
of it sought to overcome by the conception of a transcendent unity. 

2. There is at times a tendency to interpretation which seems 
formal and doctrinaire. An example of this is II, p. 36, where we are 
told that Plato's " Idea of Good " is simply " the idea that all things 
are united with each other and with the mind that knows them, the 
idea that all being and all thought. ... are to be regarded as ele- 
ments in one whole, in which each part implies and is implied by all 
the others. ' ' The language Plato uses in describing the ' ' Idea of Good ' ' 
may be taken to involve the conception of the organic unity of expe- 
rience at least, but it seems to imply much more than this. 

3. The book is entirely free from pedantry ; there is nowhere a 
display of learning for its own sake ; and this is, on the whole, an ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, statements occasionally occur which stand 
much in need of a reference to authorities. Thus the Stoic philosophy 
is derived (II, pp. 55 ff. ) from the combined influence on Zeno of the 
opposite tendencies of the Cynic and the Megarian philosophy. The 
main justification for this statement, apart from the interpretation 
given as the central meaning of Stoicism itself, seems to be that Stilpo 
the Megarian was one of Zeno's teachers, and as one supposed to be 
sympathetic to Cynic doctrine, being sometimes himself called a 
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Cynic, may have suggested to Zeno that a higher result might be 
reached by combining the principles of the two schools. In view of 
the fact that Zeller regards the influence of the Megarian philosophy 
on the genesis of Stoicism as slight, and in view also of the fact that of 
the Megarian philosophy in general we really know very little, the 
whole question would seem to call for careful discussion, with all 
requisite Belege. 

4. It may be questioned whether the author's horror of mysticism 
does not lead him into misunderstanding and exaggeration. In 
describing the philosophy of Plotinus, he does not, to be sure, make 
the mistake of treating it as a system of emanations, but neither does 
he give it the reasonable interpretation of a system of dynamic 
pantheism, each element of which only appears to be separate because 
it is separately described. It is true that in the via negativa by which 
Plotinus reaches the Absolute One, each lower stage is left in turn 
behind, and that when he undertakes to speak of the process by which 
the One gives rise to the multiplicity of the intelligible world and 
ultimately to the divided world of sense, he is obliged to resort to 
metaphor. But this difficulty lies in the very nature of the case. 
Caird himself, with his principle of unity, is no better able to explain 
how the perfect gives rise to the imperfect, how God, who is pure 
spirit, goes to work to create the phenomenal world in which He is 
said to be manifested. And when the ultimate practical result of 
mysticism is said to be a religion which ceases to be the consecration 
of all action and all knowledge, which is set against both and which, 
therefore, loses its value even as a religion (II, p. 309), the reply is 
that this result is not the necessary consequence of mysticism, but 
only of its perversion. The mystic recognizes a distinct religious 
experience, which elevates him above the distractions of the mortal 
life and brings him into undivided unity with the one undivided 
principle of all being and all knowledge ; but when he returns again 
to the world of common experience and common mortality, he finds 
there a new meaning derived from his previous exaltation. 

5. The advantages of a point of view steadily maintained through- 
out a discussion like that undertaken in these lectures are manifest. It 
gives lucidity to the exposition and is a constant challenge to investi- 
gation of its adequacy. But it has its no less obvious perils in a 
tendency to over-schematization and a moulding of the material to 
the purposes of the criticism. And does not Caird give too much the 
impression that the whole philosophy of the organic unity of experi- 
ence has been more fully worked out than is actually the case ? He 
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recognizes the difficulties and warns us against a cheap and easy ideal- 
ism that heals the wounds of nature too lightly. But does he recog- 
nize them sufficiently ? And is he sufficiently sympathetic to those 
philosophers who, being unable to see how all the elements of our 
world are connected with a single principle, have acknowledged the 
recalcitrant element, such as ' matter ' or ' evil, ' as a fact, and so con- 
tented themselves with a relative dualism, or at least with a philosophy 
admittedly incomplete ? It is hard, indeed, to see that the principle 
of unity he so strenuously upholds really meets the difficulties, and 
especially that it meets the problem of religion. For granting that 
all forms of our consciousness are, as he maintains, bound up with the 
idea of an all-comprehending whole and a principle of its unity, unless 
it can be shown that this principle is good and righteous, it fails 
signally of its purpose. On the other hand, religion would very well 
persist if philosophy were obliged to admit dualism, but could show a 
principle in the world eternally at war with evil and intrinsically 
strong enough to overcome it, or at least capable of infusing strength 
into our efforts to do so. No doubt a spiritual monism would be 
better. But the mere assertion of the one concrete idea is not 
enough ; it must be shown. Otherwise it remains a postulate of 
faith, only as good for religion as any other postulate that meets its 
practical needs, and not one whit more satisfying to the intellect. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

The Ethics of Naturalism : A Criticism. By W. R. Sorley. 
Second edition, revised. Edinburgh and London, William Black- 
wood and Sons, 1904. — pp. xiv, 338. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Three Lectures to Clergy given at 
Cambridge. By the same author. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1904. — pp. vi, 139. 

The first edition of The Ethics of Naturalism was published in 1885 
being based upon the author's course of lectures as Shaw Fellow in the 
University of Edinburgh in the preceding year. Professor Sorley has 
taken advantage of the present opportunity, not only to revise the 
work throughout and to add references to the recent literature of the 
subject, but also to make certain substantial additions to its scope. 
" The chief purpose of the work," he tells us in the Preface, is "to 
arrive at an exact estimate of the ethical significance of the theory of 
evolution. . . . We must ask whether the factors of biological evolu- 
tion are adequate to the explanation of moral development. A still 



